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We holt these traths to be selfevident: that all men are ercated equal, and «ndowed hy their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among those are lite, liberty, aud the pursuit of happiness. — Dec. Independence, US: 
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‘ [tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.”’—JEFFERSON. 
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(Continued. » 


Mr. Gurcey said that his only object in rising was to 
correct one or two errors into which the gentleman on the 
opposite side had fallen. He should enter on no genera! 
discussion of the argument. Five different gentlemen had 
opposed the amendment. One gentieman from New York 
(Mr. 5. Woop) saidsthat, if we could produce the verdict 
of a jury, as to the damages sustained, he would conseni 
to indemaify the claimant to that extent. 1 have produced 
much more than a verdict: | have produced the evidence 
on which a verdict ought to rest. A gentieman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. AuLen) acknowledges that persons 
are property, uoder the municipal laws of a State; but as 
soon as the person went out of that State, he ceased to be 
property, coming under then what he calied the imperial or 
ubiversal Jaw, and in supportof his position, referred to 
that provision of the Constitution which requires that 
siaves, when passing tnto the free States, shall, on applica- 
tion of their masters be delivered up. Sir, this is precisely 
the proof to which | would refer on the other side. Why 
does the Constitution say they shall be restored? Fora 
reason @xactly the reverse of that given by the gentleman 
—because the General Government will not weaken the 
tenure by which that property is held. The next objection 
that has been started is, that, if you adopt this principle, 
great public injury must follow. Instead of fairly meeting 
the principle itself, this objection would frighten us with 
the consequences. If, say gentlemen, we pay for slaves 
killed or injured in battle, you must, on the same principle, 
pay, in like manner, for minors and apprentices. Well, 
sir, supposing we must, if the principle is a sound one, and 
we are bound to pay, let us pay. Iam ready to vote the 
last cent in the Treasury. But, sir, where did Congress 
get the power to call out minors? The Constitution | know 
gives them the power to organize the militia, but the Con- 
stitution was formed by the free citizens of these States, 
for themselves and their descendants forever. But does 
militia mean slaves? Enlistment is a contract. Cana slave 
be a party to a contract with the Government? Surely not 
sir. And where then is the analogy? The Constitution 
gives to Congress certain powers, to be exercised upon 
those that give it. But slaves never gave a particle of that 
power. The gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Burees) 
says, that, by admitting three fifths of the slaves into the 
tatio of representation, you increase the powers of their 
masters. Granted, But if, at the framing of the Consti- 
tution, it had heen agreed that three fifths of the sheep of 
a Northern agriculturalist should be reckoned in the ratio; 
must not the bargain be maintained? And does it alter the 
case in the least, whether the compact was to reckon slave 
or sheep? The gentleman from Rhode Island sb Buraes) 
Says, that this slave was taken by contract. here is the 
evidence? The evidence is, that this slave, cart, and horse, 
were, together with others, put in requisition by the Com- 
mander in Chief. The translation of the original French 
word says, they were “impressed.”’ No consent of the 
master can be shewn. But, supposing it was a contract. 





turos out that the person who birea it puts it to uses more 
hazardous than were known or contemplated, or than be- 
longs to the proper use of that species of property, is he 
nat bound to make good any loss which may have accrued 
in consequence? If, however, the gentleman from Rhude- 
Island will shew any contract, I will agree that this peti- 
tioner shall not receive one cent. When property is hired, 
the owner becomes hir own insurer, aud charges according 
to the risk tobe run: bot there was no hifing in this case 
The public took the slave; the public had the use of him 
The owner lost the use of him; and the questi.n is, shall 
the public remunerate him? This cart and horse were 
standing in the street, as others were, in like circumstan- 
ees. The commanding officer sent a subaltern into the 
Street, and orders all these carts into the public service 
He afterwards finds out the name of their respective own. 
ers, and he gives them certificates of the fact. Is this no 
impressmept? Is not the government bound to pay? /Yes, 
surely; asmuch as if a file of suldiers had advanced and 
seized them at the pojntof the bayonet. But the gentle- 
man from Rhode Isiand employed an argument of a different 
kind—an argument addressed to our pride and patriotism, 
He says it is impossible that this property could need to be 
impressed; that, at such an hour, even cowards would flock 
to their country’s standard, and that even the sheep will 
fight for her lamb. Sir, permit me to tell that gentleman, 
that no cowards, but that brave men, flocked to the defence 
of that city: that not a part, but all her citizens were for- 
ward to press intothe ranks. There was but one feeling; 
one soul; one ambition: and that was, whoshould do the 
most—who should offer himself and his property with the 
readiest devotion. But, sir, it will be a poor consolation to 
this Marigny D’Auvterive, to tell him that @ certain gentle- 
man from Rhode Island paid a very eloquent compliment 
to his patrioti-m and bravery, but utterly refused to pay 
him for his property. Sir, that gentleman’s compliments 
will not restore to this slave the use of his eye; nor the 
strength of his arm. No, sir, there was oo skulking on that 
occasion. All went to the rampart and to the fleld, the 
Contest was, who should get there first, and stay the 
longest, till the beaten evemy retreated. The glory of 
your country to say the least, was not tarnished by the bat- 
tle of New Orleans; nor should | violate truth nor modes- 
ty, if | should say it was augmented in brilliancy. Another 
gentleman says, you pay for property lost, butin no case 
for property injured. Sr. look at what was done in the 
case of the claimants for the reparation of losses on the 
Niagara frontier. Did you pay for no injured property 
there? Yes, sir, you paid thoxe claims in ninety-nine cases 
out of abundred. But the moment we bring you an injur- 
ed negro, you say bo, the Government never have paid for 
slaves. Well, sir, and is thatany reason that they never 
shall? That they never ought? But, then you must pay 
for minors. Sir, when that case arises, I will decide upon 
it; it is not before us now. None doubt that this slave was 
taken, he was taken by the Government; the Government 
had the use of him, and in all justice the Government 
ought to pay. 
The question on the amendment moved by Mr. Guarey 
was now aboutto be put, when Mr. Woops, of Ohio de- 
manded that it be taken by yeas and nays. The yeas and 
nays were ordered by the House, and being taken, were, 
yeas 97, nays 92, (as heretofore publisbed.) So the 
amendment was adopted. 
Mr. Pearce, of Khode Island, now moved an adjourn- 
ment; but the motion was negatived, and the bill was there- 
upon ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
The House then adjourned. 

, Feb. 1. 


Thursday 
The engrossed bill for the relief of Marigny D*Auterive 
came up for its third reading; and the question being-——shali 





If 1 loan my property at acertain rate of compensation, 
and | receive that rate of compensation, but it afterwards 
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Mr. Lavinaston mowed that the questi. de ‘aken vy 
years and nays, and they were ordared by the House, 

Mr. Minean, said (See No. 19, of the Genius," wn which the 
Speech of Mr. Miner was published out of us proper place 
through mistake ) 

Mr. Baawanp, said, Mr. Speaker: { must now ask the 
indulgence of the House while | explain, as briefly as | am 
able, the reasons that will govern me in my vote on the 
bill for the relief of D’Auterive. Perahps | should have 
doné this when the subject was in committee of the whole, 
or before the House, on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Louisiane, (Mr. Gurley.) Sir, 1 was ahout to do so 
immediately before the question was taken on that amend- 
ment and should have done so, could | have summoned to 
my wid assurance enough to rise for discussion amid the 
loud and repeated calls of “question” which came from 
every pa'tof the House. As itis, Teannotrecord my vote 
against the claims of D'Auterive, as I fee) myself compet- 
led to do, without accompanying that vote with my reasons 
for it. Giadly would I relieve myself from the labor of 
addressing the House, and the House from the trouble of 
hearing me; and | would do so, could I refer to the remarks 
of any gentleman who has, at any time, taken the floor 
against this claim, as comprehending and explaining, with 
sufficient accuracy, the view which l entertain of the sub- 
uty But leannot. And! oust now add another, (Mr. 

INER,) who has just taken his seat, to the number of those 
who have addressed the House against this claim, with 
whose general view of the subject | cannot agree, though 
I docertainly agree with them all in many particulars. — 

It will be observed that there are sevsral ileins of c!aim 
embraced in this bill, in relation to all of which, with one 
single exception, I desire now to give no opinion whatever. 
The one item to which I allude, and for the insertion of 
which in the bill | must now vote against the whole claim, 
18 the item of damages for injuries done to the person of the 
slave of D’Acterive. 4 
I agree perfectly with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
who had just addressed the House, (Mr. Miner,) that, in 
the discussion of this subject several questions have been 
argued very much atlength, which are nearly, if not wholly, 
impertinent aud unvecessary. Such, in my opinion, is the 
question, whether the impressment of private property in- 
to the public service, by the commander of an army, in 
time of war, is legal oriiiezal? Such is also the question 
whether the evidence before us shows that this slave went 
intoservice by impressment, or by contract with his mas- 
ter? And such, I agree with the same gentleman, is the 
question, whether the slaves are, or are pot property, 

Sore Lam that gentlemen will agree with me, that had 
the discussion of these questions be n avoided, this House 
would have escaped an excitement which is alwsys to be 
deprecated. But,! am not sure that even with these ques- 
tions untouched, I shall be able to ley my hand so gently 
upon the subject, as not to awake anew the vibrations of 
some tender chord—I hope it may not be an angry one— 
and, whatever vpinion may be eatertamed of the correct 
ness of the view which | am about to present to the House, 
I earnestly offer this single prayer to the candor and hbe- 
ralily of gentlethen who may not agree with me, that they 
will do me the justice to believe, that my sentiments on 
this subject are honest sentiments; that they have been 
formed after the most patient deliberation, and that | che- 
rish them the more, because, thongh TI may find myself de- 
ceived, | hold them as such as ougit not to offend the 
most fastidious holder of this species of property, called 
slaves. 

Sir, a just claim, presented to this House, needs no pre- 
cedent to support it: and if the claim be nvt meritorious, nu 
recedent can sanction it. The better way to judge of this 
tem of claim to which! have referred, as in all similar 
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cases, is to strip it of every embellishment, and look at it 
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as it stands by itself, in a maked statement of the 
case. 

D'Asterive was the owner of a slave called 
Warwick. In the*time of war, the commander of 
fhe army made a requisition fer assistance in 
throwing up defences, in the face of the enemy. 

Under this requisition Warwick was put to service, 
and while in that service received two wounds 
from the enemy's guns—one jn the eye, the other 
on the arm; by means of which his value to his 
master was and is lessened two hundred dollars. 

in, and simple statement of the case; 
nd upon it arises this plain and simple question— 
all the Government pay the master the dama- 

an which he has sustained, through the personal 
jury done to his slave? 

| f am not aware that any one can object to any 

' want of fairness in making the statement or put- 

- tivg the question. And in order to disembarrass 

* _ the question of every thing which is not essential. 
_ to its decision, so as toleave it, if possible, to. be 
| determined by one individual consideration, 1 
_- propese-to begin by making to gentlemen who ad- 
_ Yocate this claim certain important admissions for 

q args ‘of their argument—some of which will 


> “aeCord' with my real sentiments, and some of 


which will not;—and I shall endeavor to accom- 
madate these admissions to the views of such gen- 
| tlemen,-however various and unsettled those views 
P “7 be among themselves, ' 

e the first place then: I baye not understood 
Pos. distil whether all who advocated this claim con- 
tended for the legality of inypressment—I mean of 
property, for I shall speak of the impressment of 


men bye aud byé; and while f am now talking of 


impressment, I beg te be understood as meaning 
the ipressment of 


f . P . 
éerstand that all the Piette of this bill contend for 


the legalify of impressment. To such as doy for 
e of this argument, F admit its legality. 
To “eo hold the contrary doctrine, as being 


the-p 


necéssary to the success of this claim, I admit its 
illegality. But I owe it to candor to say that I 
mls these admissions, inasmuch.as, in my Vie, 
it is totally immaterial, because irrelevant, wheth- 
er the impressment of property be legal or illegal. 


Again: [ believe that most of the advocates of 


this claim have.contended that Warwick was im- 
pressed into. the service. »To' such I concede the 
fact (hat he was impressed. - If, however, there are 
any who prefer to 
- ecnt-act, to such I concede the fact that the servi- 
ces of the slave were contracted for.—AndT con- 
fess, were I the advocate of this claim, I should 
prefer the latter ground. 


. 


Again: Te the. honorable gentleman from Mas-|- 


sachusetts, (Mr. Everett,) and whom I am proud 
to call my friend, and from whom F am serry to 


differ in opinion: on this or any other subject, to 
him t concede that slaves, so far as the law makes 


them’ property at all; are a species of property 


within the meaning of the fifth article of the amend- 
mentiof the venstitulion; which declares “tbat pri- 


vate property stall not betaken for public use with- 
out just compensation.” 


Again: I admit, cheerfully, anreservedly admit 
—and in accordance with my real sentiments, as 
well as for the sake of the’ argument—that slaves 


are property. I admit it, both as an abstract posi- 
tion and as a practical fact. 
the precise reason given by the honorable gentle- 


man from Virginia (Mr. Ranpouri) who addres- 


sed the House in the early stage of the debate on 
this subject. “that that is property which the law 
makes | y;” aod of course I admit, not only 
thaf slaves are property, bat that they are precise. 
ly that kind ard quality of preperty which the law 
constitutes them—and no otber. 


It will be olmerved iken, that though I admit 
these important facts and principles, viz. that pri- 


vate property cannot be taken for public use with- 





erty—lI say I donot un- 


put this claim on the ground of 


I admit it, too, for 





just compensation; that this slave was impressed 
into the public service; and that the impressment of 
property is so far legal tht it ought to be paid for, 
yet, with all these admissions, in my humble judg- 
ment, we have not advanced one step towards the 
affirmative of the question, whether the govern- 
ment ought to pay the master for the damage he 
has sustained through the persenal injury done to 
his slave. ; 
Sir, I have had occasion to remark before, but 
on a very different subject; and I am not sure that 
the remark even then was original with me; that 
names are not things; and we. often deceive our- 
selves when we imagine them to be so. Property 
is a word of familiar import: and whenever the 
word is pronounced in any man’s hearing, he in- 
stantiy and unconsciously attaches to it a very 
common idea. The very book from which in. his 
infancy he learnt bis alphabet was his book; his 
property. The toys: with* which -be amused his 
hoyhood were his property. His watch in his poc- 
ket is his property. His house is his property. 
His horse is his property. “And over all this, bis 
property; he bas known and felt—aye felt—that 
his authority was absolute. Not only the use of it 
was bis, but the thing itself; the very body of the 
property; was tis. {If his mood were generous he 
could give it away; if. thrifty, he could sell it; if 
passionate he could destroy it; break his toys: in 
feces burn his house, and blow out the brains of his 

orse! For, let me respéctfully suggest to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, (Mr. Bryan) though the 
common law would punish a man for the abuse 
of his beast, yet it would not do so because it 
cares for the life of the beast, or because the own- 
er ba not an absolute power over its being, but 
simpty because an exibition of wanton cruelty is 
offensive to public morals, and of “evil example 
to all others in like cases offending.” A man may 
not burn his own house in the night time and when 
it is inhabited, or at any time when it may endan- 
ger the property of others; but with some excep- 
tions he may do it, because it is his property; so a 
man may destroy his own horse, because it is his 
property, taking care to, avoid wantonness and 
cruelty in the execution. And with such ideas of 
property as I have descibed dwelling in the mind, 
we give our assent tothe proposition that slaves 
are property which they certainly are, without 
once adverling to the destinction between them, 
and the beast that perisheth.”—~And when. we 
speak of slaves as property, we deceive ourselves, 
by a name, if we imagine them to be property 
parcissly in the same sense in which the oxand the 

orse are property. 
Some gentlemen seem to have thought that the 
fact that slaves are entitled to certain civil rights; 
meaning I suppose security of life and person, for 


they are not always property, but sometimes per- 
sons. Now I hold them to be always property, 
and always persons. And that they are entitled fo 
cettein civil rightsis only the consequence of ano- 
ther fact, which I conceive lies at the foundation 
of the real distinction between this and every other 
species of property, and that fact is, they are rea- 
sonable human beings; and I use this expression in 
the same sense in which it ased in the legal defini- 
tion of homicide, which is “the killing a reasona- 
She human being.” So far therefore, as they are 
animals, capable of bearing buithens, and per- 
forming service, they are property; always proper- 
ty; absolutely property. And at the same time,as 
reasonable bhuina beings, they ere men; always 
men; absolutely men. Here then is the important 
distinction. The slave is your property, but the 
life of the slave is the property of Him who gave 
it, and who made the slave, and not you the tenant 
jin possession of it. You may exact the services 
of your slave, you may keep his person; you may 
control his actions; you may sevd bim to the end 
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of the world for your profit; you may give bim 
away; you may sell him for his market price; all: 
of which is indubitable evidence that he is your 
property. But during all this time, he may carry 
his hfe in bis hand, and preserve it inviolate. I? 
you inflict a wanton injery on his person, you 
must answer it to the iaws of your country; and if 
you go further and touch his life, you must pass 
from an unenviable exaltation here, [ mean that 
of the gibbet; to answer for the offence hereafter 
at the bar of an unerring Judge. 





I know of no other, proves that they are not pro-|. 
perty. Or rather, perhaps, the argument was, that} 


(To be Continued ) 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Epiror: “It is recommended to ‘A Friend 
to Civility,” the waiter of a paragraph in your 
ast paper, “to avoid exciting unpleasant -feelinos 
by pushing or pressing against any one,” either bh: 
nis tongue, or his pen, without just cause. If the 
writer alluded to, has been “designedly or careless- 
ly,” jostled, “in walking the streets,” by some rude 
person of color, he should not have fallen upon the 
Whole colored population of the United States, 
for there is no limitation in his comprehensive 
teeommendation,) as being guilty of practices 
which “make enemies of friends.” ‘Lhe thinking 
and respectable portion of our color, are as much 
apposed to any thing ‘bat would lead to such a re- 
sult,as*A Friend to Civility” is himself. They 
are well aware that nothing will “add to the num- 
ber of their friends so muchas their good beha- 
viour.” But they sincerely deplore that “their good 
behaviour” does not create an exceplion to the 
rude conduct of those complained of, and with 
whom they would feel themselves disgraced to as- 
sociate. We should have been better pleased had 
our “Friend to Civility” been a little n.ore civil in 
assailing the vnoffending, and I may add, unpro- 
tected females among us. We cannot without 
due sensibility observe that our “Friend” has em- 
braced, in the sweeping recommendalion, the con- 
ductof our wives, our sisters, anc our daughters, 
He speaks without distinétion of character, (though 
of color) or sex: his friendly advice is “to color d 
persons of both sexes.” Perhaps he does not re- 
gard our character, as he appears to insinuate that 
none of us “act becomingly.” As “it requires but 
little care to aveid coming in contact with others 
(who are Tney?) in walking the streets,” perhaps 
our “Friend to Civility” would have us all to walk 
in the middle of the streets, or inthe gutters. But 
while we are diametrically hostile to any impudent 
condvet on the part of our people, we would say 
with all due deference to our white friends, and 
with every necessary Caution to our enemies, we 
aie not friendly to tro‘ting in the middle of the 
streets, or crawling in the mud on account of our 
eolor. A Frienp To Justice. 





EXTRACT. 

The following touching appeal to the passions of the hu 
man heart, which cannot fail to play upon its tenderest 
strings, is extracted from & plea for the emancipation of 
slaves in this country, delivered at Lemster io New Hamp- 
shire on the * Fovrrn or Jute” 1828. How long will it- 
be till the hypocrifical, worn-out, insipid, dull and monotonous 
cant with which the people have been so copiously drench 
ed on each annual return of our National Birih-Day, will be 
succeeded by sentiments like the following? 


“With these eyes now resting om this happy as- 
sembly, bave I beheld crowds of these wretched 
objects, moving from the slave-ship to the shore, 
with nothing to defend them from the burning rays 
of a vertical sun, ‘Their screams, though unheed- 
ed by their anfeeling masters, penetrated the blae 
heavens, and nodovbt, entered the ears of the God. 
of Sabaoth. The poor black I haveseen, unmer- 
cifully beaten, sinking urder his accumulated suf- 
fering, then thrown, into the sea, and his dead body 





floating along, as. tittle noticed as (be carease of a 
brute. 
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bid 

Need { again attempt to excite your sensibilities 
by an adequate effort to represent in their true co- 
lors, the heart-rending farewell when the tender 
lies, (for slaves cau feel,) which bind sister to bro» 
ther, husband to wife, children to parents, must be 
forever dissolved. In vain does a beloved wife, 
plead that she may not be seperated from her bo- 
som companion, Of no avail are the tears and 
sobs of a fond mother, while ber darling boys 
hinging to her neck are torn from her embrace, 
and seld to the highest bidder. The beloved father 
standing by, dares not raise his voice in opposition, 
for fear of a death-blow from his keeper. Qh, 
could his.cruel eppressors understand his mother 
tongue, and were the fear of man banished from 
his bosom, with what eloquence, would he thun- 
der in the .earg of all present, a detail of the sighs, 
the tears,.the groans, the injustice, the wrongs, the 
sorrows, the indignities, the cruelties, the wretched- 
ness, the tortures, the woes, the despair, the an- 
guish of slavery.” 





——— 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
I REMEMBER.—No. I. 


Yes, f remember her well—-she was a long, 
sharp, rakish, schooner-rigged craft, black taunts; 
and to an eye less experienced than mine, present- 
ed what every one has seen or heard of, .“ en our 
trans-atlantic neighbors, the beautiful symmetry of 
a Baltimore clipper. 

Kven suspicion and time, place and circum-| 
stance—all conspired to render her suspicious, 
could not check the pleasure a sailor feels in con- 
templating such a model of navai architecture, 
and seainanship as she pr:sented —After a chase 
of four hours, she suddenly hauled ber wind right 
under our stern within speaking distance. The de- 
licate proportion of masts, yards, and huil, shewed 
to full advantage in the sofiened light of a rising 
moon. There was a feeling of keen melancholy 
interest with every thing connected with her 
—the place itself, with its recollections, came 
sternly over the mind, in which the tragedies aeted 
so frequently on the very spot we then occupied 
bore a conspicuous part. The morning. had fled 
followed by noon, and the sun was suddenly sink- 
ing in the western horizon. 

Capt. W—, a small, yet full built man, with his left 
arm carelessly supporting his weight, as it lay along 
from ‘the elbow to his hand in a horizontal posi- 
tion on the rail, while the same limb, from the el- 
bow up, acted asa prop for the bead, neck, and 
shoulders. His dark-grey eyes, watching the re- 
appearance of the declining sun as it emerged from 
a light fleecy cloud, slowly raised his bouy, from its 
reclining position on the rail--raised to hiseye a qua- 
drant which he held in bis right hand, and appeared 
to measure with great accuracy the altitude of the 
evening sun; his observation completed, replacing 
the instrument in its case, holding it to the cabin 
door, “here steward take my quadrant, and pass up 
my spy-glass.” “Mr. W.” said he, turning again and 
looking to the eastward—do you see that sail?” 
“Yes, sir;” said I, “f saw it just before you took the 
sun’s altituda” “Does shenearus?” “I think she 
does sir;” { replied.—The glass was now handed to 
him, and as he mechanically withdrew the slides 
and adjusted the focus, raising the glass to his eye 
Without moving limb or muscle: “A large fore-top- 
Sail schooner under a cloud of canvass—l think”—- 
said he, and relapsed to his customary silence. I 
made no reply but by ordering the second officer 








rizon, 1 saw by its aid a distinct outline of a large 
schooner. 
Capt. W--, “a long black clipper rigged schooner, 
with fore and main topsail, and top gallant sails 
set.» “Which way is she standing?” “Right for us 
before the wind sir."—-I_ passed the glass to him 
again, he took anotherlovk at her, then resuming 
his observations on her appearance, ‘‘I don’t like 
her at all sir—clear away the guns and get them 
loaded.” Every moment she was gaining on us, 
and as she became more distinct, appearances 
were more against her honesty. The guns were 
now loaded, and each before careless and hardy- 
visage, as in a group they leaned over her rail! 
abreast the long boat, assumed an interesting look 
ef importance. 


The sun was now setting in a rich flood of go!d- 
en light, gilding the edges of a few white and flee- 
cy clouds that hung like drapery around the couch 
of the retiring god of day-—-We had passed Abacco, 
the Berry Isiands, and were now steering S. West- 


erly overthe Balam Banks. The water, clear as 


“What is she like now sir?” said 


chrystal, as far as the eye could reach was of a! 


bright silver color, and threw on the surrounding 
herizon a double portion of the evening gloom. 
Al hands bad now resumed the intercepted meal, 
except the helmsman, and leadsman in the. chairs, 
“Give a cast of the lead there, Jack,” said the 
captain—*“Aye Aye, sir,” then letting the lead fall 
to within a feot of the surface of the water by the 
line to which it was attached. He gave it motion 
by a few vibrations till it described a large semi- 
circle; then with a sudden motion as it reached its 
horizontal diameter, parrallel with his breast, 
ejected it to the full length of the line, then gather- 
ing in the slack, till the ship’s progressive motiou 
brought his teet oppesite to where the lead found 
bottom he raised it slowly from the ground, then 
while bauling it in, with the full stretch of bis so- 
norous voice he sung: “quarter lese three.” “Lay 
down your lead Jack, and get your supper.” Aye, 
Aye, sir,” rejoined the rough son of the billow, as be 
siowly rejviued his messmates on the forecastle, 
The moon had now risen clear of the horizon 
and still eur neighbor was not near enough to hail 
us. The bell struck eight, and the watch were 
roused up in regular routine of duty by the well 
known cry of “.4ll-hands-a-hoy!* I went below, 
to call the second mate to releive me in charge of 
the deck: | re-appeared on deck with capt. W. 
the schooner was a musket shot astern, right be- 
tween us and the light of the moon. The old sea- 
man who hove the last cast of the lead, as usual, 
was the first on deck,—he rubbed his eyes looked 
astern and then down the forcastle; and with the 
dry indifferent tone of an old man-of-warsmas,, 
calied to those below. Get your bugs ready be- 
low my hearties, here’s a privateer aloagside. 
Alongside she was not, but righ( under our stern, 
then putting her helm alee, she let fol the peak of 
foresail till she jay right athwart us, when in the 
full unbroken accents of my uvative tongue a voice 
through the trumpet roar’d “ Shin-a-hoy!” “back the 
maim yard Mr. W.” said our captain, “twas done, 
Seizing his trumpet, ia the same strain of vocife- 
rouscourtesy he replied: Hot teo!what ship s that?” 
he was told “where from?” “Liverpool,” “where are 
you bound?” “to Liavana.”—*What schoorer’s 
that?” “The Blue-eyed Mary of Havana.”—Keav- 
ER SHE WAS 4 scaveR! Qur fears as to her be- 
ing &@ pirate were now at an end—she filed away, 
passed under our lee, and two days after arri- 





to clear up the deck, and let the crew get supper; 
thea resuming my place beside the helm awaited 
tie result of an observation he appeared so intci se. 
ly engaged in; siowly withdrawing his eye from: 
the glass he turned to me, and presenting it, “Here, 
try what you make of her,” wiping tha large jens. 
and re-adjusting the focus, I placed the instrument 
On the rating of the maim rigging, aod directing 
my eye to what appeared a white spot on the bo- 


red in Havana with not a slave on board—tTHEY 
‘sere all disposed of, yet then I knew not how— 
ten f was as inngcent as 1 now am guilty, 


We too arrived in Havanna—l quarrelled with 
my best friend, left him—shipped as first officer of 
the Blue-eyed Mary, and went to the Coast of 
Guinea at $50 per month. The scenes of horror, 
cruelty, death and infamy I there went throngh. I 





cannot now tell, my feelings are ali up in arms-—-I 





lay down my pen to curse myself—my empiv) ee 
—and the hour I first saw the Blue-eyed Mary, or 
—the Coast of Guinea. Tis Too True. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL RMANCIPATION, 


Mr. Editor:—I make the following communica- 
tion to you for publication in the Genius of Uni-- 
versal Emancipation, hoping the horrid facts con- 
tained in it will prove a solemn warning to all who 
thirst for the gain of oppression. , 


_ A short time since, an ag@d gentleman, a citizen 
of this Territory, and a slaveholder, was taken ill, 
and supposing from his advanced age and the vio- 
lence of his disease that he stood near the gates of 
eternity, he called an inteligent gentleman to draw 
up his last will, as wishing to set his house in order, 
believing that he should die and not live, 


His will is demonstrative evidence that at this . 
late period ef his life, he had become convinced of 
the injustice of keeping his fellaw-mortals bound 
with the chain of oppression, He wiiled his money 
to his three sons, giving each an equal dividend 


ithereof. He had four slaves, one man and three 


women, all of them being very nearly related by 
kindred ties—one of the women being wife to the 


jman, and his sister, and the third his neice, To 


these he willed, what heaven had e’er ng a 
their Liperty. To the man be also willed his land~ 
ed property witb all the improvements thereon, and 
the live stock and utensils belonging thereunto; thus, 
in part at least, making atonement to them for. the 
tinse he bad deprived them of tieaven’s best boon, ; 
Shortly after this bis last will was properly exe- 
cuted, he gathered up his ‘feet in death, and we 
would hope from the last benevolent and godlike . 
acts of his life, that his immortal spirit is gone to 
enjoy an everlasting beattitude, with all the rans | 
somedin Heaven. But we must now open the tra- 
gical part of this scene: no sooner was the father 
sleeping beneath the silent earth, than bis sone, de- ., 
siring again to fasten the steeled fangs of slavery in 
these victims who had but just escaped from its in- 
fernal grasp, laid deep their schemes.to break, this 
his last will, by attempting to prove (suflice it to 
say, by intérested persons) that he was not.in his. . 
proper mind when he made his will. .The freed- 
man understanding their designs upon his newly 
obtained liberty, without hesitation took the life of 
one he thought ta be most active in the business. 
He has since been arrested by the civil! power, and 
as we are informed, is now lying in the jail of Lit- 
tle Reck, waiting bis trial, which will prabably be 
at “ine next term of the Supreme Court. It is most 
probable he will have to die ignominously for an 
act like to those which have immortalized. the me- 
mory of our beloved Washington. J. A. Hl, 


Arkansas Territory, 1828, 





MEXICO. 


Before the revolution, the streets of the capital 
(Mexico) were infested with a race of naked La- 
zarona, whose numbers were supposed to amount 
to nearly 20,000 and who were. at’ once the dis+ 
grace and the bane of all public places. This class 
has now almost totally disappeared; clothing has 
become so common that none appear without it. 
In the miniog districts a similar change has oc- 
curred; and as the resources of the country deve~ 
lope themselves, there is little doubt that it will 
gradually epread intg the rematest provinces. 

boa Ward's Mexico in 1827, 





School Dialogue.—-The following conversation 
is said to have taken place in a school-house in 

Scholar. (yeading) T-e-a. Teacher.-Well, what 
does tee-9 spell? Scholar, I, dont know, sir, 
Teacher What does your mother drink at break, 
fast? Scholar. Rum, sir. 
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SLAVE TRADE! 
We solicit the attention of our readerg to the following 
excellent communication, upon the subject of the slave- 
trade, published in the Baltimore Gazette, of 20th ult. 


In looking over the Boston Gazette, my atten- 
tion was arrested, and my sympathies excited by 
the following article—which many readers in this 
latitude will be pleased to see republished. 

SLAVE TRADE.—It appears by an official 
document, received from Rio-de-Janeire, that the 
following IMPORTATION OF SLAVES were 
made into that port in 1826 and 1827. 

1826, landed alive $5,906, died on the passage 1905 
1827, do. 41,884; do. do. $643 

Thus it would seem that to only one port*in the 
Brazils, and in the course of two years, 77,350 hu- 
man beings were transported from their own coun- 
try, and placed in a situation as debasing to the hu- 
man mind, and infinitely worse as regards physical 
sufferings, than the ordinary condition of the brute 
creation.— At Bahia, Pernambuco, and other ports 
in that kingdom there is also an active commerce 
carried on with the Coast of Africa for slaves, as 
well asin some of the French and other West Ip- 
dia Islands, and we apprehend there never will be 
an extinctinction of this detestable traffic, until 
more efficient means are adopted by this country 
and Great Britain for its suppression. 

The Governments of Spain, Portugal and Bra- 
zils;are in too degraded and feeble a state, and 
many of their subjects foo unenlightened and bar- 
barous themselves, to render any aid, or to submit 
to such measures as are necessary to restrain their 
fellow subjects for pursuing a commerce which 
holds out great temptations to gain, and is not at- 


tended in these countries with that entire loss of 


character, which would result from the pursuit of 
it among the more moral and civilized nations of 
the world, Even in France, there are many ad- 
vocates for this trade, and the Government itsell, 
has not yet been ready to give mach aid for its 
destruction, and in some memorable instances, 
have refused to investigate well founded complaints 
made against the citizens of that country, engaged 

tn its prosecution. , 
Amidst these apparently discouraging circum- 
stances, there is however, great cause of congratu- 
tation at what has already becn accomplished.— 
When it is recollected that it is within fhe memory 
of many men pow on the stage, this trade was not 
only carried on in Great Britain and the United 
States, but that Wilberforce and others were de- 
nounced as weak and Visiorary and dangerous en- 
thusiasts, for attempting to overthrow it, and that 
- some of the most popular statesmen in England 

were deterred from joining in measures for its 
suppression, on account of the bipopularity of the 
act, it must be confessed, that the cause of humani- 
ty and justice, has made as rapid an advance, as 
could have been expected even in this enlightened 
age. 

"In this country the public sentiment is wholly 
corrected, and we beleive were a proposition made 
in Congress to renew the traffic, and were the 
slaves ever so much wanted, that a suggestion of 
this nature would meet with an indigaant rejection 
from every section, stale, and town im the Union. 
The good effect of this return to these just and hu- 
mane sentiments natural to every enlightened na- 
fion, has been shewn in the efforts made by the 
United States and Great Britain, for the entire sup- 

ression of thie inouman trade—and by a fayora- 

le change in the trentment of those onfortunate 
Deings -rire in this country and the Weat Indies are 
dlvomed to slavery. 


There is however, one thing more wanting to’ 


ut a fivishing stroke to this diabolical commerce 
and that is, a cordial union of feeling and views 
among the maritime uations of Europe and Ame- 
‘hoa, aud a league of perpetual warfare aguinst in- 
iidials of any vation who wight be fouad enga- 





ged in its prosecution. There should be no port 
that would give shelter—no flag that should protect 
men against a crime, compared with which robbe- 
ry and murder, under the ordinary circumstances 
they are committed, are venial offences. 

The period is we trust not far distant, when such 
a compact will exist—and that no man, to what- 
ever nation he may belung, who is found in trans- 
porting men into slavery, shall be suffered to live. 

There are a great many benevolent and power- 
ful minds at work, in this country, in England, and 
in all parts of the civilized world, to bring about 
this desirable end. 

In England the venerable Wilberforce still lives 
to rejoice over the effects of bis.arduous and be- 
nevolent labors—and many of his coadjutors, also, 
who are still young enough to take an active con- 
cern in ‘any thing which can promote the cause of 
humanity. Among them we recall to our mind, 
the names of Fowel!l Buxtos, and William Smith, 
both influential members of Parliament, and dis- 
tinguished for their just and liberal sentiments up- 
on every question. 

In this country, great numbers of our most emi- 
nent men, in publie and private life, have interested 
themselves deeply to arrest this inhuman traffic. 
We could name many, who have been distinguish- 
ed in that way. but no one within our recollection, 
who has made more zealous and efficient exertions 
to elevate the public mind on this subject—to ex- 


fcite a proper degree of indignation against the 


crime of slave trading, and to devise means for its 
punishment and suppression—than Mr. Justice 
Story; and if we have a just conception of his 
temper and feelings, there are none of his labors 
however important and asefn! to the public—and 
honorable to himself-—which he can look back up- 
on with more heartfelt satisfaction, than his exer- 
tions in this sacred cause. 





WILBERFORCE. 


opponents sought to defeat our efforts by charging 
us with intending the immediate emancipation of 
the negroes. But though we did not bring forward 
at that time any such proposition, yet it will be req. 
membered that Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Mellville, did in that very year, 1792, standing in 
his place in Parliament, propose that all negroes 
that should be born in the West India Islands, 
subsequently to the first of January, 1800, should 
be born and live free; and from that day nota slave 
should ever be born in the British dominions. I€ 
that proposal had been carried into effect, there 
would at this time scarcely have been a single 
slave existing in our colonies. And by whom was 
this proposition proposed?—-by whom was it.sup- 
ported?——-Why, by the great opponent of the im- 
mediate abolition of the slave trade, by Mr. Dun- 


came forward expressly ja that character; and who 
yet fixed on eight years as the period which he 
himself proposed publicly to Parliament, in his 
place, for commencing the total extermination and 
extinction of slavery, Shall we then be deemed 
hasty or presumptious if we expect now, after all 
the time that has passed, to be making some pro-. 
gress to the same end?” 





ALBINOS, 

Is a denomination given in zoology to the white 
negros of Africa, who have light bair, blue eyes, 
and a white body, resembling that of the Euro- 
peans, when viewed at a distance; but upon a near- 
er approach the whiteness is pale and livid, like 
that of aleprous person, or of a dead body. Their 
eyes are so weak that they can hardly sec any ob- 
jectin the day, and yet, when the moon shines they 
see as well, and run through the deepest shades of 
their forests with as much ease and activity, as 
other men do in the brightest day-light. Their 
complexion is delicate; they are less robust and 
vigorous than other men; they generally sleep in 


The advocates of universal emancipation will always be| the day, and go abroad in the night. The negroes 
stimulated to persevere in their labors, find their bopes regard them as monsters, and will not allow them 


strengthened, and their prospects brightened, by a recol- to propogate their aha ly 
leetion of the untiring zeal, and persevering efforts of that a: human hae the very co tay SP sshaiy 
distinguished character whose name stands at the head cf|'™ Sevad Gp teak tere Srepaite tecidns of (he. same 


In Africa this variety of 
Wafer 


this article. They will find by the following article, copi- general character among the yellow or FOP SErte= 


ed from the Neto- York Advertiser, that bis ‘‘ardor abateth 


not,” and his master ‘‘spirit is not quenched.” Let kim be 
imitated. 


The Colonial Question in Engiand.—At the late 
anniversary meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
a speech was made by Mr. Wilberforce, in which 


lored Indians of the Isthmus of Darien. It has 
been a subject of inquiry, whether these men 
form a peculiar and distinct race and a permanent 
variety of the human species, or are merely indi- 
vidnals who have accidentally degenerated from 
their original stock.—-Boffon inclines to the latter 
opinion, and he alleges in proof of it, that in the 


he declared that the claims of hamanity instead of| isthmus of America a husband and wife, both of a 


being acknowledged by the colonial governments, 
were more and more disregarded; and that the 
burthens of slavery, instead of being lightened, in 
fact or in prospect, are more beavy and more 
hopeless than ever. He recommends that the so- 
ciety should make a warm and urgent appeal to the 


}people of England, to show them that it is their 


duty to insist on something being done by Parlia- 
ment, to enforce the claims of humanity, and to put 
inte operation the system adopted by the goverr- 
ment, bat resisted by the colonial legislatures, The 
following is an extract from his speech:— 

Sir, it is,, I confess with a melancholy retrospect, 
that I view the years thathave passed. It was not 
in the year 1823 that parliament first eame to reso- 
lutions, which afforded a well grounded hope that 
we see immediate measures adopted in the Colo- 
mes for giving effect to-our wishes. I must go 
back toa still earlier period, to a period when even 
one of the most moderats of our statesmen, of those 
who considered themselves the most prudent and 
sober-minded men; looked forward to the termina- 
tion of slavery in a few years -——By those who are 
acquainted with the history of this great cause, it 
may be remembered that in that year iv which the 





grand contest took place respecting the abolition 
of the slave trade, 1 mean tne $792, many of our 


copper color, produced one of these white chil- 
dren; so that the singular color and constitution of 
these white indians must be a species of disease 
which they derive from their parents; and the pro- 
duction of whites by negro parents, which somwe= 
times happen confirms ihe same theory. Accord- 
ing to this author, white appears to be the primi'ive 
color of nature, whieh may be varied by climate, 
food, and manners, to yellow, brown, and black; 
and which, io certain circumstances, returns, but 
so mueh altered, that it has no resemblance to the 
original whiteness, because it has been adu'terated 
by the causes that are assigned. Nature, he says, 
in her most perfect exertions, made men white; 
and the same nature, after suffering every possible 
change, still renders them white, but the natural or 
specific whiteness is very different from tine indivi- 
dual or accidental. Of this we have examples in 
vegetables, as well as in men and other animals. A 
white rose is very different, even ‘n the quality of 
whiteness. f-om a red rose which has been render- 
ed white from the autumnal frosts. He deducesa 
Lfurther proof that the-+ white men are merely de- 
generated individuals, from the comparative weak 
ness of their constifotion and from the extreme fee- 
hleness of their eyes. This last fact, he says, will 
appear to be less singular, when it is considered 





das, the chosen advocate of the colonists, and who . 
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that in Wurope very fair men have weak eyes; and 
he has remarked that their organs of hearing are 
often dull; and it has been alleged by others, that 
dogs of a perfectly white color are deaf. This is 
a subject which demands further investigation, 
Silliman’s Journal. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Let the friends of humanity not despair, Ip 
1806 in Kentucky, suddenly there was a great stir 
about emancipation. A goodly number of Baptist 
Preachers, with private members. of the Baptist 
denom nation, seperated themselves from the slave- 
holders on account of oppression. “The Emanci- 
ating Preachers,” as they were called, exposed the 
Rirrore of slavery. This awoke the people from 
their stupor, A few joined the chorus,—“ The 
equal rights of all men! ~Emancipation!” while a 
number cryed out, “2 little more sleep —a little more 
slunber,—a little more folding of the hands tegeth- 
er—a few clergyman cannot effect any thing—we 
will wait the Lord’s time.” Buta great maay awoke 
in rage and opposed all the emancipators witb all 
the spleen of which they were masters. And said 
“These men are not fit lo live.” And when the sub- 
ject was moved they would turn pale as death with 
anger; and were often heard to say, ‘We will 
fight ia blood to our knees, before the slaves shall 
be emancipated!” 

Many at that time thought the emancipators 
were doing more harm: than good, by preaching 
against slavery—for they would only make the 
slave-holders mad, and harden them, and cause the 
negroes to be worse used. But this wis a mistake 
—for thee made a pretext “to keep them, and use 
them wel!, was no acn””-—ead while Carter Tar- 
rant reasoned upon the subjeet (for he was a son 
- of thunder) some of the petty tyrants were made to 
tremble upon their thrones, and cry out “almost 
thou persuadest me to be” an emancipator! And 
ever since that time, the heaven-born principle— 
the equal rights of all men, have been gaining 
ground fast in Kentucky—now the people of all 
tlasses converse freely on the subject; and with 
avery few exceptions, seem willing to free the 
blacks and colonize them, provided it can be done 
on our own Continent where the negroes are will- 
ing to go, and the expense of sending them not so 
great. Aad now it remains, whether the sovereign 
people will avert the storm ef vengeance that is 
gathering over our heads by clearing our Jand of 
the groans of oppression, or pass on like the sim- 
ple and be punished. For what the people will, 
nus! be done. Joun Mourruy. 

Warren County, Ky. 





EXTRACT. 


The following is an extract from an eloquent 
address, delivered before the Hampden Coloniza- 
tion Society, on the 4th of July, by the Rev. Mr. 
Peabody, of Spriugfie'd, Massachusetts. 

“When I refuel on the prosperity of the people 
of this countre, sach prosperity as the world never 
saw before, there seems to rest upon us a momen- 
tous weight of obligution to God. When I see 
the vast tracts subdued by man from barrenness 
unto verdure and beauty, and liberally rewarding 
his eare; when I see the villages gathering their 
abs les of plenty and peace round the spires, that 
rise like baaners of ‘ove arsund them; when FT see 
the wild stréams tamed and ‘ed to turn the spark- 
ling wheels of la vor; when I see the <at's on eve- 
ry wave of ocean bringing home through their 
Waves the learning aod Inxuries, which oar land 
aveto supply; when I see the mighty cities that 
throng oar sheres, fille” with the refinements of the 
eld world, and far too much of i's corrupti>n; when 
Sereente aod deyes vas¢éreach of our cauairy’s bounda- 
*s, the magnificence of its milit.ry preparation, 
aod the navies bear ig its thunder to the utmost li- 


ri 








mits of the deep; I leave it to others to boast of 
this growing» power; these things remind me of a 
responsibility, such as never rested apon any peo- 
ple. I look forthe gratitude which this unmeasu- 
rgble blessing should inspire, for mighty efforts in 
the cause of hamanity and religion, at least for an 
attempt to eflace the wide and deep stain that now 
covers half our country, such asno christian nation 


now tolerates within its bounds. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 238, 1828. 
Se aeeeial 
5c A meeting of the Maryland Convention of the 
Anti-Slavery Societies will be held at the School Room of 
John & Reese, on Friday the 5, of September next, at 5 
O'clock P, M... It is desirable that each of the Anti-Slave- 
ry Societies throughout the State should be fully represent- 
ed. Care should therefore be taken in the appointment, 

that none but those able to attend should be selected. 

B. Lunpy Gor. Sec. 





Tut Frencn Coronies. In the French Chamber of 
Deputies, on the 23, June, a petition, praying for the afne- 
lioration of the condition of slavery in the Colonies, was 
proposed by the Committee to be refered to the Minister of 
the Marine and the Colonies. But the Minister seems to 
have been influenced by a course of reasoning similar to tbat 
which pervades too many minds in the United States. 
“Touch not— taste not—handie not” the “‘delicate subject” 
seems to stand uppermost in his argumeuts against any in- 
terference! He expressed a hope that as little as possible 
would be said of the Colonies at the Tribune. He would 
make no further observations than that he had received 
some intelligence whieh he hoped would prevent an 
imprudent discussion. In Bahia, 600 blacks had risen im 
Reserrion. Some of the whites had been massacred, and crimes 
committed which resembled those of St. Domingo! The Rebel- 
lion had been put down, but bloed had been spilt! ‘*Gen- 
tlemen,”’ added his ¢xcellency, ‘for the sake of humanity, let 
not the colonies be talked of in thin Chamber!” This pre- 
caution has beea newly coined from the old dross of human 
ignorance aud cowardice, which were turewn into the fa- 
ces and eves of the British Parliament about filly years ago, 
for the purpose of blinding them against the numerous 
propositions and petitions for abolishing the slave trade. 
the condition of slavery in the Fretch colonies is so truly 
alarming as the sensilive Minister of the marine would rep- 
present it to be, why oct discuss it immediately, and take 
measures for its miigation while they have the physical 
power? 


Preyopice. All the pitiful attempts within the compass 
of man’s fruitful invention ere resorted to, for the purpose 
of exciting a mean prejudice against the “Nagurs!” The 
editor of the Western Caroliniau,—published io Salisbury 
N €.,—from whom we had expected better things, bas 
given as another example of this ungenerous practice. He 
says: “ & Negro lately offered for sale in Georgetown, S. C. 
what he called Tarrapin eggs, but which afterwards proved 
‘9 be snake’s eggs!” And then, to stamp the Vegro charac- 
ter vith eternal infamy; and show thata plausible difference 
e.1s'gpeiween the depravity of a ‘vagrant negro” and that of 
vagcant’” while man, be exclaims in all the expanding lib. 
eralily of bis soul:—** People ought to be cautious in buying any 
thing of Vagrant Negroes!*’—Just aa if this good natured ed- 
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itor thought his readers gould be led to believe that a “vag~ 
rant negro” is Jess trust-worthy than @ “vagrant” white per= 
son!—And just as if the latter were not a8 numerous, in pro» 
portion to their opportunities, and quite as “daoger ous’’ ag 
the former!! 





BC AnnimrLaTion OF Stavery in Peav. The new 
Constitution of Peru was made public on the 19, April 1828. 
We ask our readers to mark well an important provision in 
this basis of the Peruvian government, in comparison w ith 
which, some of the statutes enacted by the Legislatures of 
North America, would throw our boasted government far 
in the rear, and give the palm of Victory, in the battle of 
universal liberty, to Peru! Our object, however, is not to 
speculate, but to appeal to facts, whether Peru bas not is- 
sued to the world, a constitution fraught with at least one 
article, affording a brighter example for universal! imitation, 
‘than can be found in the whole catalogue of North Amer 
cab copstitutions and enactments. Raasack the archives, 
and turn over the dusty Journals and statute books, leaf by 
leaf, in every legislative hall of the Union—and we defy the 
world to lay a little finger upon a single page, containing a 
sentence so completely in accordancé with that declaration 
of principle which our ancestors made to the ruler of hea- 
ven, but which has been discarded by their degeverate sons, 
as the 152, article of the constitution of Peru. It says:— 


cP “NWO PERSON 1S BORN A SLAVE 
IN TIE REPUBLIC: NO SLAVE CAN 
EXTER FAOR ABROAD WITHOUT 
BEING FREE.”<£% 


That our ancestors, when they steped forth as mighty 
champions, to reform those absurd systems of government 
which had cursed the world, and depressed the enegies of 
mev from the days of Nimrod till those of George the IIT. 
intended to try an experiment upon the principle embraced 
in the above extract, we firmly believe. Though the con- 
duct of many of them came io stubborn contact with their 
solemn declarations, yet we believe it was their wish and 
their aim, for the sun of liberty which was just then begia- 
ning to gild the horizon of a dark world, to rise to bis ma 
ridian, and dart his vertical rays into the dark retreats of 
SLAVERY, and chase his motly hostfrom the world. Butthe 
American Government, in all its forms and gradations, from 
the Declaration of Independence, down to those vile, slave- 
corrupted enactments which blot the statute books, and dis» 
grace human nature, bears additional testimony to the 
truth uf the poet, when he says— 

‘ Vice isa monster of sofrightful mien, 

That to be bated, needs but ta be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then riry, then EMBRACE.” 
To illustrate the application of this truth to the condition 
and conduct of the American people, we need only ob- 
serve,—They fled from the heavy presure of a government, 
rendered burthensome to itself by ite own ponderous weight, 
to the trackless wilds éf the Western Hemisphere in or- 
der to enjoy that liberty which nature, in ber uncorrupted 
simplicity allots to man. As they were shackled with 
habits and prejudices contracted in England, they found 
it no easy matter to resist the encroachment of those 
evils from which they bad fled, This gave rise to forms of 
society noi dissimilar to the institutions io Engitand. The 
old colonial systems of Government smelt strong of the 
principles upon which they practiced in the mother coun- 
try. Allthis, however, was rendered ‘‘familiar” by habit, 
and, like “vice,” most cheerfully ‘‘embraced.” 

But, when the giant strides of Sritich tyranny, made 
their approach w the shape of a three-penny tax apes tea, 
they were met by all that unrelenting “hate’’ which virtue 
feels, when the first insmuating advances of “vice” are 
“geen.” Here we find vice, alias, slavery, as described by the 
poet, in its first stage. It was then a “monster of so 
frightful mien” that the whole country was roused to armty 
vatile, blood-shed, tumult and uproar—e® war of eteranl 
extermination was declared against it. Denunciations 
of slavery in all its forms, teemed from the Americag 
pens aod presses; and orations and addresses were proBvugr 
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sed from aimost every stump, to arouse the patriotism of 
the people. These efforts proved suécessful. Goliah was 
slain. The American arms proved triumpbant. The can- 
non's clangor was silenced, and his death—mangling balls 
rolled into the Arsenals: Our liberation from thrajdum 
was proclaimed upon the housetops; and peace smiled up- 
onus. Though slavery, when its yoke was offered to our 
own necks, was stamped with our most hateful condemna- 
tion; yet when we found it placed only upon others, and 
those too, who assisted in the toils of the revolution, we 
were able to ‘‘endure” it. We (that is, our ancestors) felt a 
deep interest in the cultivation of the American soil, which, 
it was thought, could be done tc advantage by slaves—ma- 
ny of these unhappy beings had been brought from Africa, 
and doomed to the servile drudgery of the Country. Thus 
slavery became ‘‘familiar with our face,” yet who, after hear- 
ing our previous protestations, can but wonder that we 
were able to gaze upon its hideous deformity and yet ‘‘rn- 
pure” it? but such is the melancholy fact! Inthe next 
place, our “pity” gets diverted from its natural course, and 
runs over in copious showers of compassion for—(not the 
slaves who have been bereft of every thing that can ren- 
der life tolerable; but for)—the master, who, by some .an- 
ticipated stroke of Justice, might be deprived of his proper- 
ty!? 
terest and inclination of the master! We see and acknow- 
ledge that it will, one day, frustrate the tranquility of our 
country, and perhaps endanger its existence; but what to 
do we know not! the subject is exceedingly ‘delicate!"” 
Its agitation may be attended with dangerous consequen- 
ces to the repose of our happy country! The masters bave 
embarked their whole fortunes in the purchase of slaves to 
till their soil! and it would be exceedingly hard, and per- 
haps wnconstitulional to deprive them of their property ! 
The slaves too, are degraded and immoral, and might en- 
danger the country if they were all liberated at once, and 
suffored to yemain among us! still we think slavery in the 
abdsipact is rong! Alas! Alas! Oh! Dear! Dear! what 
will bedone?—Thus we go on, bending gradually to sur- 
rounding circumstances, until) we reason ourselves into the 
Sathombess abyss of error, from which we send up a few heav- 
ing groans// Here is our ‘rity’ our compassion! ous 6ym- 


pathy! apd the climaz of our benevolence! 


Thus we “hate,” “endure,” and “ptly” Sravery:—but we 
stop not here—wwe “‘zme race” it/—And to show that it is 
embraced in ali its odious peculiarities, we will spread be. 
fore our readers a few short extracts from the Slave-laws 
of different states, and from the declarations of men who 
**stand high in public estimation,” which may be taken in 
contrast with the above provision in the constitution of Pe- 
ru. The first we will copy from the Statute law of Mary- 
land, as it once stood, ‘*All negroes or other slaves within 
the province, and all negroes or other slaves to be hereaf. 
ter imported into the province, shall serve durante vita.” 
This act, howgyer, was passed in 1668, and repealed about 
the year 1700. Bui the Slave-iaws of Maryland yet breathe 
the same spirit. jn Virginia a law now exists to the fol- 
lowing effec t:-—'‘if any emancipated slave, (infants except- 
ed) shall remain within the state more than twelve months 
aiter hisor her right to freedom shall have accrued, he or 
the shall forfeit al) such right, and may be apprehended and 
old by the overseers of the poor, for the benefit of ruz Li- 
VERARY Fuxv!! Similar laws exist in other slave States. In 
North Carolina slave-ownere are required, by law, to fur- 
ih each slave with §c > “a QUART OF CORN PER Dar!!’’ and 
the penalty fur negiecting to comply with this wholesome 
requiss¥up, is the subjection of the Master to payment, for 
such art.cles as the slave may stead to appease hig hunger!! 
~~ We had sniended to make some extracts from penaj codes 
in the slave states by which slaves are goveved and pup- 
ished, but we find such a wide-spread mass of Unreasona- 
ble cruelty, recognized and sanctioned by FAY, that 
we know not which to cite, and shell abandon the icea vo! 
making any extracts for ihe present. Would it be beliey~ 
d, that the Christien-professing State of Virginia, swarm- 
,& with Bibles, preachers, schools and Christians, should. 
clerate the existeuce of lawa for her goverament, wir 


punish GEVENTY-OWE dificrent offences wits 


We thus contract a kind of fellow feeling for the in- 


DEATH, when commitied by SLAVWES, which are 
only punisued, if commitied by YY ELETE persons with 
FINE AND IMPRISONMENT ?!! Ye! 
her Statute Book prociaims to the world that such is the 
fact. We had @lso intended to noti¢e the declarations of 
many of our leading men respecting slavery, for the purpoeil 
of showing that we have ‘‘empracep”” it, to all intents and 
purposes; and to prove that Peru has left us far in the 
rear—so far, however, as the conduct of our counsels may be 
taken in evidence. But we have neither time nor room at pre- 
sent. We give our reader notice, that afier the com 
mencement of the next volume of our paper, we intend to 
take up the subject of the slayelaws as they exist in the 
several slave states, with such potices of the former laws of 
those states, which have now abolished slavery, as may 
occur to us,in @ series of numbers. We intend then to 
drag every thing from behind the curtain, relative to the cx- 
GAL conditien of slavery in the Upited States, and show it 


iv the people in ‘while and BLACK !” 





Two MORE witnesses. We have repeatedly said that 
siavery will gradually drive away the effective population 
wherever it is permitted to exist. We become more and 
more confirmed in this belief, by the letters continually 
coming ip from aur matter-of-fact corespondents.. We 
give the following exireet from a letter dated Arkansas 
Territory 12, Juve 1$28. 

*: Dear Sir: We continue to think highly of your paper, be- 
lieving that ite extensive circulation will be a means of 
diffusing the light of truth upon the subject of Emancipa- 
thon; but it will not be convenient for us to couliue our 
subscriptions any jonger for the present, as we bave made 
arrangements Lo mope out of the Territory on purpose to be 
Srom under the curse of sneguality, which prevails among the cu- 
izens of a slave-holding coinmuniiy,” 


If the citizens of the Slave S:ates will not be admonished 





under their drowsy noddies, let them take the consequen- 
ces! Wf they will permit the warning voice of experience to 
pass unheeded, who wil! be found to “pity eud save” in the 
hour of trial? Let them set with arms folded, and fondly 
dream ef their own importance, till their labour—hardened 
Citizens have fled to the Northwestern wilds, and curried 
with them the enferprise, the rirtne, and the substance, which 
has so farkept them from beggary and starvation.—Let 
them then drag their lazy, lounging. lubberly frames ou o 
the vice-engendering sloughs of indulence aud disipation, 
and rol their drowsy eyes around upon the prospect! Let 
them then rise ina fit of woeful despair, and proclaim, 
from the bights of their negro cabins, a war of extermina- 
tion aguinst the onson!—And then let them set down upon 


the stool of repentance, aud estimate the worth of their 
own “hide and tallow!” 





A Homesruy Jupce. We learn from a Southern paper, 
that at the opening of the Court at Abbeville S. C, the Judge 
appeared and took his seat in a full suitof homespun. This 
shows the beneficial effects of the tariff at the South, alrea- 
dy. its advantages are more immediately discernable there, 
than atthe Worth. Some are raising capital by subscrip- 
tion, to build and put in operation, manufactories of their 
own,—and others are travelling to the North for informa- 
trop and materials. We wish them all possible success io 
their patriotic efforts to resuscitate the spirit of enterprise 
among themselves. Their deeds will be cherished in the 
fond recollections of posterity; while the refractory do- 
ings of M’Duffie and bis proselytes will be remembered on- 
ly to be despised and execrated. We say let the manly res 
olution grow up among them, to depend upon vo other 
countiry—upon ne olber persons than themselves—not EVEN 
UPON THKIR OWN SLAVES—lor every thing thy eat and wear; 
and they will soon rise to a grade of general regpectability» 
and “bless” those who have so grievously * cursed” them 
with the tariff, as to drive them, in spite of all their efforts, 
\o seek their own substantial good! The fst Judge who 
shall appear in any court, on this side the Atlantic, uv part 
t whose dress shail be contaminated with slave labour, shal 
pave iis name written in a book of rememraoce, and ineld 





by the stubborn facts which are continually multiplying | P 


—— 


To Corespoxvents AND Patrons. 

The circumstances of the late unprincipled attempt at 

Kidnapping, at Winchester, Va. shal) be laid before our 
readers gs soon a8 possible. 

We have just been favoured by some unknown friend, 
with ‘a short history of the 2frican Union Meeting and schog 
house, in Providence R. I.”—°‘,And a poem spoken July 4, 1828, 
before the Anti-Slavery Society of William's College” —togeth. 
et with a copy of that masterly production entitled, “Africa, 
apoem*’ Our friend, though unknown, who confered this 
favour upon us, will please accept our thanks. These pros 
dactions will be noticed more at large hereaiter. 


“A Spectator” has been reeeived and will appear 


““Vinpex Jr.” bas just come to hand and will meet with 
early attention. 
added 
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MR. M DUFFIES SPKEGH. 


Ths following excellent article from Miles’ Weekly Regis. 
ter, was laid out for insertion some time since, but was una- 
voidably crowded out by 2 press of matter. It has, how- 
ever, lost none of its intrinsic worth by the delar. 


We now give the substance of Mr, McDuffie’s 
late speech at Columbia, 8. C. as published in the 
“Telescope” and probably revised by himself in 
preference to making ovt a report of what he said 
at full length; and we now ineert it, that it may fol- 
low the proceedings at Paltimore and Washington, 
published in the last “Reeser,” having for their 
object the promotion of those good feelings. throngh 
motael benefits confered and received which Mr. 
MeT). ceems so intent upon destroving—if it be 
ossihle to work upon bis southern friends te * cal. 
culate the value of the union.’ as suggested by Dr. 
Cooper But there are some other calculations 
which, perhaps, Have never entered into the con- 
sider: tion of these bold politicians. They, and 
their fellow declaimers may cause a great excite. 
ment; but there are enough of solid thinking men 
in South Carolina to allay it. by simply turning the 
hacks of their hands towards them, or by saving 
“boh!”*—and these thinking men will recollect that 
all the ills prophecied of the tariff of 1824 yet re- 
main as the visions of night-mare ridden men; and 
they will feel some of the oppression that is talked 
of, before they shall stand prepared to resist the op- 
eration of the laws and produce a civil war, that @ 
few individuals may be put into the enjoyment of 
power not to be expected in a sober and sedate or- 
der of things. We wish Mr. McDuffie had seen 
vur procession on the 4th inst. that he might have 
asked himself—will these hard-fisted mechanics 
and manufacturers, consent that their workshops 
shall be rendered desolate ?—or, will these farmers, 
men who labor with their own hands, agree to con- 
sume British wheat in the shape of British goods, 
while their own wheat is prohibited to the consump- 
tion of the British people? we think that Mr. 
McDuffie would have answered these questions 12 
thenegative! The creations of valve in Baltimore, 
(city and county),because of manufactures, is not 
less than five millions a year, and the’ worth of 
lands and houses is advanced at least 38 per cent, 
because of the existeuce of these manufactures— 
and the people know it. Destroy the weavers a- 
lone, (and they appear to be the particular objects 
of southern denunciation), and the population of 
our city would be instantly diminished to the a- 
mount of 10,000 souls— weavers and their families 
and others connecied with or dependent upon 
them, in business. 

we shall hereafter make some free remarks om 
this speech, and alse give place to other Latehes of 
high-pressure proceedings, for political effect or the 
gratification of private ambition in the south. we 





up as a fit persou for the next PRESEDENCY ! 


think no betrer of Mr. Me Dulle’s logic than of his 
temper or patriotism. 


But he seeks dislinction, 
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and w'l obtain it—the distinction of Krostratus!— 
His modesty in pronouncing two-thirds of his fellow 
members of congress as being “actuated by selfish. 
ambitious and avaricious motives,” cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired! and his denunciation of Kentucky 
js in the’ most beautiful style—but “there is no jo- 
king with the belly!” ‘he “madness” which he 
speaks of, seems already to have fastened itsett 
upon him; and others, inflamed through the work- 
ings of their own imaginations, are ready for battle, 
because of their owa disappointed pride, or fearful 
anticipations of reduced importance. It is the cen- 
sus of 1880, more than the tariff of 1828, that 
rouses the passions of these men. There is one 
thing, however, that we commend in the speech, 
except because of its manner—which is, that the 
people of the south should clothe themselves. Let 
them go to work—tlet labor be honored. They 
will prosper in so doing, and our common country 
will be the better for it, provided it is done ina 
proper spirit and way; bul if the states south of the 
Potomac shall make a legislative, or other, war up- 
on those north of that river, as recommended by 
Dr. Cooper’s pupils, it will be a “game that fwo 
can play at,’ and it must soon be seen which “can 
do the other most harm.” 

Rut why this outcry against the tariff? Its most 
offensive and onerous parts, were adopted through 
the management of Mr. Me Daffie and his friends! 
Why not tell their constituents, that they trapped 
themselves, by ill-digaste! and discordant “eombi- 
nations?” 





ANAGRAMS. 

Anagrams have been supposed to be prophetic. 
The idea has been fortified by many instances:— 
The following might be added to the list: 

By transposing the 15 letters composing the 
name of Thomas Jefferson, 
they will be found to preduce this strong and cha- 
racteristic declaration— 

“Host of man is free;” 
corresponding in a wonderful manner with the first 
assertion of this great “Apostle of liberty,” 

“All men are born free;”’ 
and by combining the numerical power of these let- 
ters, they will proluce 1774—the year in which he 
first entered the American Congress and gave the 
great impulse to our revolutionary movement. 
We hope the following will not prove equally 
prophetic: 
By transposing, ia the like manner, the 20 let- 
ters composing the words, , 
General Andrew Jackson, 
they will be found to produce this remarkable and 
fearful sentence — 
Crown, and see a real king,” or, “See a real king 
and crown.” 


Corn: i 
<onment is left to the reader.— Southern 4) 


Passing Lvents. 

(a ee i TS 
Fron Colombia. Ou the 17th ult. bis Exeellen- 
ty the intendant of Venezuela received an official 
dispatch from Genera! Paez, informing him that in 
tie cities of Bogota, Socorro, and Valepcia, the 
L berator Presi lent, General Bolivar, bal been u- 
Rantinously proclaimed Supreme Chief of Colom- 
bia, and that the powers granted by those cities to 
their menbers at the grand Convention were en- 
lire'y revoked, owing not only to the illegality of 
their collections but likewise to the little interest 
they had witherto taken in the walfare of the cour-| 
try. The power grinied by those cities to the 
Libverator is ualinmted, and is to last during his plea- 
sure, The irbabitants of Venezuela assembled at 
Caracas, by a call of the Intendaut and unarimous- 
ly ratified the de‘ermination of the aforesaid cities 
wneral Bolivar has accepted'the authority granted 
him, and has expressed bis determination to em- 


Ploy the same in promoting the welfare of the 
Couniry. 
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Portugal. A Faro Letter, confirmed by the| Passage of the Danube. ‘The Russians passe: 
Lisbon Gazette, of the 26th. June, says that Don! the danube on the 8, June. The Turks had thrown 
diguel has been proclaimed absolute King by the|up intrenchments near the gates of Isaktsciia, 
wo Estates of the nobility and the people, and that! planted cannon and made. snow of resistance; 


a similar declaration was expected from the clergy 


Their right was protected by an impassible Mo- 


in the afternoon; and that all that had been done|rass, and the left by the Fortress of Isaktscha.: tn 
by the government since the revolution in 1820/| gaining the Tunkish nauk of the river, the Russians 


was pull and void. 
From Jamaica. 

several vessels had been captured by pirates; 

consequence of which his Britanic Majesty’ 


It was reported at Nassau. that) 
, in come, andthe right shore of the Danube. gained. . 


had to sustain the enemy’s canonade, and-to cross 
a deep marsh, both of which. obstacies were over- 





;| The Pacha D’fsaktscha, surrendered the Fortress 


Schooner Nimble proceeded in search of the pi-| 9" the morning of the 11th. 
rates, and cruised in the neighborhood of Cape} Bulgaria. According to the German papers, 


Antonio, but returned unsuccesful. 

Spain. Their Majesties, King Ferdinand and 
his consort, were at Bilboa as late as the 29th,)'P° : 
June, and the city was illuminated every night in their protection ag 


A number of French transports 


honour of them. ne Em] “mus: 
The| make known to him their sentiments in this re- 


and men of war had, arrived at Cadiz. 
French Cavalry now in Spain were expected to; pect. 


the inhabitants of Bulgaria, mest of) whom are 
Christians, look with impatience’for the arrival of 
the Russians, in order to place themselves under 
gainst the Porte. Several depu- 
ties have been sent to the Emperor of Russia, to 


embark on the 10th. July for Toulon—the other| Constantinople. Letters from this place speak 


troops for France the beginning of October. 


The Danube. This River rises in the Alps, runs, the impossibility of holding out longer than the 2, 


of a declaration of Ibrahim Pacha to the Porte, of 


through Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria and Hun-|June- 

gary, passes many of the great towns of the Aus-| Bahia. Captain Tudor from Rio, says that 
trian empire, Vienna itself being situated on its|news had been received at that place, mentioning 
banks. Its length is not less than 1800 miles; and|a very serious revolt which had broken out in the 


it is navigable as high up as Ulm in Wirtemberg. 


The Theatre of War. The principle points of| Bolivia. The Liberator says “the Peruvian 


province of Bahia. 


operation on the Danube, between the Russians| Troops have entered the centre of Bolivia without 
and Turks, is from three hundred to three hundred|any previous declaration of war, and without any 
and fifty miles, in a north-west, vorth-north-west.|canse for it.” This will be likely to result in 


and northerly direction from Constantinople. 


Adrianople. This city is sitaated one hundred} Callao Roads, -A Letterfrom this place dated 


something serious. 


and thirty miles north-west of Constantinople, con-| 7, Merch 1828 says— A law has been enacted br 
tains a population of 120,000 inhabitants, and is|the-government of Peru, tu take effect at the end 
the place where the Turks are wont to assemble | of 8 months, prohibiting the importation of flour.” 


their forces. 


Earthquakes. 


Zante 22, May. The Morea isto be divided by 


Bell, who travelled among the|the Greek government into seven departments, 


Izcrimisch Tartars, says, that earthquakes there,| each to be governed by a prefect. 
are attributed to the awkward attempts which are] Corfu24, May It is said that all the disposable 
made by the frog who supports the glube to scratch | navel forces of the allied powgrs in the Le- 


himself, 


vant, areto reunite near Navarino. 


Malta. Advices from Malta to the 5, Junean-| Qperations in the East.—It is now confivesed 
nounce that two Egy pian corvettes found means/that the Russian troops have crossed the lower 
to pass the Morea with supplies for the EK gyptian|Pruth and _ the Danube, in several corps, ats 


Army. 


Parliament. 


Roni and Ismael. On their approach, the Turk 


In the House of Commons on the} Set fire to Galatz, and retired to rahilow. Wal. 


24, June Lord John Russel enquired, of Mr. Peel,|!achia and Moldavia were occupied without rests~ 
whether, the English Ambassador bad orders tojtance. The Russians were expected at Bucharest 
leave Portugal, and under what circutastances hejon the 9th. A Russian fleet had sailed with 12,000 
was to leave it.—Mr. Peel replied that the Ambas-|troops on board, which appeared off the mouth of 
sador’s functions had ceased; but that it was not|the Danube, steering for Varna, where the troops 
expedient to disclose the nature of bis instructions | were to be landed. 


as to leavirg Portugal. 


France Inthe French Chamber of Deputie:} France-—The French Chamber of Deputies 
on the 25, June, the Minister of the Marine alluded | have passed the law for the loan of 80,000,000 frs. 
foarevolt at Tunis in the following manner:—|by a great majority, The general sense appears to 
Some Turkish Soldiers, joined to a party of sailors| be, that, as a leading Continental power, she must 
who eseaped at the batttle of Navarino, had form-| at nr) ge herself in such an attitude that no un- 


ed the project of seizing all the Europeans for the | expecte 
two-fold purpose of vengeance and pillage. 
Bey, however, had discovered their 
pressed their movements. 


Frontiers of Turkey. 


consequences, originating in the conflict 


The | between Turkey and Russia, should find her un- 
plot and sup-| prepared, It is rumored at Paris, that a peace has 


been negotiated with the Dey of Algiers, 


The seraskier has re-| NVavigalion of the Potomac. The Alexandria 


ceived orders te march with a part of the troops! Gazetie states thatthe bar at the eastern branch 
assembled at Adrianople, to defend the approaches | of the Potomac, is no longer an @bstruction to ves- 


of the Danube. 


Adrianople. 
at Chomula. 


The Sultan iatends to depart for}sels passiug in or out, their being at common high 
Ee has only 20,000 men eucamped| water, 21 feet. This is a sufficient depth for fri- 
His whole military force consists of| gates of the largest class with theirguns on board, 


$0,000 orgarized in the European manner, and 65,| This object has been accomplished by the removal 


000 trained in the ancient system. 
[ne Journal of Geneva states, that the} Mr. Isaac Rouse, bas lately been arrested by the 


Greece. 


of 13,500 cubie yards of mud. | 


affairs of Greece are in a more flourishing condi-| Solicitor General of Quebec, for vending American 
tion than formerly —the conduct of the President} Lottery tickets. The cause vpas brought forward 
continues to inspire the people with confidence.|at the court of appeals, at which Mr. Rouse was 
The King of Bavaria has sent to M. Eynard, the/tried and sentanced to a fine! of £200, and to be 
active friend of Grecian independence, the sum oi }imprisoned in the common jai} for one year. Very 
50,000 francs to be applied as occasion requires. ' well, 








200 
Hitevary Department. 


'* Various, that the mind 
rps re man, studious of change, 

pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 

=== i a S 

The following piece originally appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle 4, June 1823, and was copied into most of the 
Newspapers of the day.—An Editor of an Eastern paper, 
complimenting the writer on its merits, took occasion to 
suggest the propriety of softning CRIMES into FAULTS. 
We know not whether Aleanzor had slavery, as permitted 
in this free country, in view when he wrote, but in our opin- 
ion the word was very appropriate. Ed. 
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THE FAREWELL, 


“Mea Patria Vale!” 
**My native land, good night!” 


My native land adieu! adieu !— 
My course is o’er the sea:— 
I sail upon the Waters blue 
Far, far away from thee:— 
Those scenes, to youth and bope so dear, 
Which active childhood know, 
Demand my /ast my parting tear, 
My native land adieu! 


My native land adieu! adieu!— 
My course is o’er the sea:— 
_ 4nd yet a heart, more fond, more true, ys 
Sure never beat for thee!— 
Oh! I have joy’d to see thy power 
Have wept thy im CRIMES to view, 
Affection claims my parting hour 
My native land, adieu!— 


My native land adieu! adieu!— 
My course is o’ert the sea:— 
Tho’ distant climes I sail te view 
Still memory turns to thee:— 
There crowned with health, with peace and love 
My early moments flow; 
Sure, these my fond affection prove 
‘My native land adieu!— 


My wative land, adieu! adieu!— 
My course is o’er the sea: 
Gh! would that Heaven would guide me thro’ 
And lead me back to thee!— 
Bul no!——a warning voice declares 
My sears—my daysarefew, * 
1 go:--be thine my ardent pray'rs 
My vative jand! adieu/— 
ALC4NZOR. 





THE EDITOR, 
BY SELLECK OSBORNE. 


That Editor who wills to pleage, 
Must humbly crawl upon bis knees, 
And kiss the band that beats him; 
. Or if he dare attempt to walk, 
Must toe the mark that others chalk; 
And cringe to §)) that meet bim. 


Says one your subjects are to grave— 
Too much morality you bave-— 
Too wuch about religion, 
Sive we some witeh or wizzard’s tales, 
With slip-shod ghosts, with fins and scales, 
Or feathers like a pigeon. 


1 love to read, another cries, 
Those Monstrous fashionable lies— 
In other words those novels, 
Composed of Kings and Queens and Lords, 
Of border Wars, and Gothic hordes 
That used to live ig hovels. 


No—no, cries one, we've had enough 
Of such confounded lpve-sick stuff 
To craze the fair crgation; 
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Give us some recent foreign news, 

Of Russians, Turks—the Greeks and Jews, 
Or any other pation. 

The man of drilled scholastic lore, 

Would like to see a little more, 
In scraps of Greek or Latin; 

The merchants rather have the price, 

Of southern indigo and rice, 





Or lodia silks and satin. 


Another cries I want more fun, 
A witty anecdote or pun, 
A rebus or a riddle; 
Some long for missionary news, 
And some of worldly carnal views, 
Would rather bear a fiddle. 


The critic too with classic skill, 

Must dip in gall his gander quill, 
And screw against the paper: 

Of al} the literary fools 

Bred in our colleges and schools, 
He cuts the silliest caper. 


Another cries, I want to see 
A jumbled up variety— 
Variety in all things— 
A miscellaneous hodge-podge print, 
Composed—lI only give the bint, 
Of multifarious small things. 


I want some marriage news, says Miss, 
it constitutes my highest bliss, 
To hear of weddings plenty; 
For in a time of geveral rain, 
None suffer form draught, ’tis plain 
At least not one in twenty. 


1 want to hear of deaths, says one— 
Of people totally undone 
By losses, fire, or fever; 
Another answers full as wise, { 
I'd rather hear the fall and rise 
Of racoon skin and beaver, 


Some signify a secret wish 

For now and then a savory dish 
Of politics to suit them: 

But here we rest at perfect ease, 

For should they swear the moon was cheese, 
We never should dispute them. 


Or grave or humorous, wild or tame, 4 

Lofty or low, ‘tis all the same, 
Too haughty or too humble; 

And even editorial wight 

Has nought to do but what is right, 
And Jet the grumblers grumble. 





MUD AND DUST, 
I’ve often wondered bow it is 
That Washington's so muddy, 
And why itis so dusty too, 
Has often been my study; 


At length a reason I have guess’d, 
Nor Jonger sbali be doubting; 
You're blind from Legislative dust: 

The mud is made from spouting, 
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Union Seninary, 
AT THE BACK OF THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREET, 


W. M. LIVELY, 

Has the honor of announcing to his Kriends 
and the public generally, that this Institution is 
now open for the reception of pupils of both sexes. 

In this Schoo) will be taught, Reading, Writing, 
Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geogiaphy, with 
the use of Maps, &c. Ancient and modern Histo- 
ry, Geometry, Composition, Natural Philosophy, 
also, the Latin French & Greek Languages, Ile 
will attend Private Families if required. 

TERMS MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION, 














READ THIS. 
THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 
MANUMISSION SOCIETY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

Will convene at New-Salem Meeting-House, jp 

Randolph County, on Friday the 12, of Septem. 

ber next, at 11 O’elock A. M. The officers of 

each Branch Society will please to mention, expli- 
citly, in their returns, the name of the Post-Office 
to which letters, papers &c. shall, in future, be dj- 
rected for their use. 
has, heretofore, operated unfriendly to a speedy 
communication between the seyeral Branches and 


the parent Institution; and we hope the vexatious 


delays which have arisen from this source will be 
a sufficient inducement to comply with the above 
request. The Branches are also reminded that the 
last Association adopted several important mea- 
ures which will require the aid of funds to c 
them into execution: they will, therefore, please to 
transmit, by their Representatives, such sums as 
they may have on hand, and such as may hereafter 
arise from voluntary donation, for the use of the 
said General Association. 


July 12, 1828, Wn. Swaim, See. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
TO THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 

The price of subscription is Turee DoLiars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing—bul a 
full receipt will be given, if Two DouLars anv Firty Cents 
be paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for Jess time thana 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, uniess they 
communicate their pames through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at 
a distanee, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their nanes 
if they are ie arrears. 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communices 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office, 

Address BENJAMIN LONDY, Editor. 
South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets Baltimore. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
Wa. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Md, 
Apner M. PLummer, Vowmarket, do, 
Jacop Janney, Washingion, D. C. 
Tuomas M, ScouFisip, Do. Do. 
Dawie, Baran, P. M Alexandria, do. 
Posr Masrer, Leesburg, Va. 
Dawiea Sronz, P. M. Waterford, do. 
Samuet Brown, Winchester, do. 
Jona. Tayior, sr. Loudoun County, do. 
S. R. Jowns, Brook County, do. 
Ricnanp Mewpewua.t, Jamestown, NV. C. 
Tuomas Moors, P. VM. New Gerden, do. 
Samver Hii. P.M. Randolph County, do, 
M. Lone, P. M. Long’s Milla, do. 
B. D. Rounsavitie, Lewington, do. 
Tuomas Lunpy, Surry County, do. 
Benyamin Swain, .Vew Salem, do. 
Rev. Hy M’Mirraw Chesterville, 8S. &. 
P. Caner. Ese. P. M. Yorkville, do; 
James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. 
Rev. Wiiwiam Mack, Columbia, do. 
Wao. Bryant, Nashville, do. 
Joun A. Henry, Washington County, -Irkansps. 
Rey. M. Jamimsow, Lebanon, Ky. 
ALexanper Reywoxps, Hart County, de. 
Rev. J.T. Crow, Smockville, Ia, 
Tuexon Brownrigsp, Columbia, Ill, 
Hooper Warren, Esa. Springfield, de, 
Post Masrea, Cincinnalti, Ohio. 
Wirtiam Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Nenemiag Waricut, Belmont, do. 
Jeup Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, ; 
Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester do. 
Dr. Ezra Micnener, Londongrore, do. 
Dra. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. . 
James Mort, (No 45, Front-Street,) Philadelphia, 
Wm P. Ricnarps, Wilmington, Del. 
Ricnarp Lunpy, Burlingion, NM. J. 
Mauton Day, Pearl-street, New York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, P. M. Brighton, /a:s. 
Samvuet Pumearick, Boston, do. 

















Rev. L. D. Dewy, Sheffield, do. 
Treapway & Apams, Wew Haven, Conn, 
Joun J. Weitis & Seon, Hartford do. 





NV. B. Various kinds of Needle-work taught by 
a Lady of abilities, 


James Cropper, Liverpool, England. 
Wau. B. Bowzen, Pott-ayePrince, Hayli. 


A want of this informatio,’ 














